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Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 


Further gains in employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
were registered in May. Factory employment, according to the index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 37 percent above the 1923-25 level and total 
weekly wage disbursements were 92.6 percent larger than the average of the 


3-year base period 1923-25. 
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Labor Force in the United States 


The total population of the United States as 
revealed by the 1940 Census reached approxi- 
mately 131,700,000, an increase of 8,900,000 since 
the preceding census in 1930. Of the 101,100,000 
persons 14 years of age and over, slightly more 
than one-half (52,800,000) were found to be in the 
“labor force” of the country. 

Among those classified as “labor force’’ the 
Census included persons actually at work; those 
with a specified job, although not working during 
the week of March 24-30, 1940, when the census 
was taken; those seeking work; and those em- 
ployed on public emergency projects, such as 
W. P. A. It also included persons seeking work 
who had no previous work experience. 

About 44,000,000, or 83.4 percent of those in- 
cluded in the labor force, reported that they were 
at work in private or nonemergency Government 
services during the week of March 24-30, 1940. 
An additional 1,121,000 persons indicated that 
they were not actually at work but had jobs, 
businesses, or professional enterprises from wich 
they were temporarily absent. These two groups 
combined comprised the employed portion of the 
labor furce and totaled 45,200,000. They in- 
cluded 33,700,000 persons working as employees 
for wages or salaries, 9,800,000 persons who 
operated their own business enterprises or farms, 
and 1,400,000 unpaid workers who assisted on 
farms or in stores or other enterprises operated by 
members of their families. 

Nearly 5,100,000 persons were reported as 
seeking work and without any kind of public or 
private employment during the census week. 
Righty-five out of every one hundred men and 
women in this group stated that they had previous 
work experience. The remainder were new work- 
ers who had never had a full-time job lasting 1 
month or more. 

Urban and Rural Distribution.—Of the approxi- 
mately 52,800,000 persons included in the labor 
force, about 32,600,000 (61.8 percent) lived in 
urban communities—cities and incorporated places 
of 2,500 or more inhabitants. The remaining 
20,200,000 workers resided in rural areas. Of 
these, nearly 10,500,000 persons lived on farms and 
9,700,000 lived in villages or other nonfarm areas. 


Birthplace and Race.—White persons born in the 
United States totaled 41,400,000, or about 78 per- 
cent of the Nation’s labor force in March 1940, 
Foreign-born white persons aggregated 5,800,000, 
or 11 percent of the total. Negroes totaled 5,400, 
000, or about 10 percent of the labor force. Other 
nonwhite races in the 1940 labor force amounted 
to only 231,000 or less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the total. 

Sex Distribution —About 3 out of every 4 
workers included in the labor force were men. 
They aggregated slightly more than 39,900,000, 
as compared with slightly more than 12,800,000 
women. The proportion of employed men was 
slightly smaller than for women—85.2 percent of 
the men as against 86.7 percent of the women 
More men than women were employed on emer- 
gency work projects. The census revealed that 
5.2 percent of the men were on W. P. A. and other 
emergency work, as compared with 3.6 percent of 
the women. 

Persons Not in Labor Force.—Slightly more than 
48,300,000 persons or 47.8 percent of the total 
population of the United States 14 years and over 
were reported as not in the labor force at the time 
of the 1940 census. This number included about 
28,900,000 persons doing work in their own house- 
hold and 9,000,000 who are attending school. It 
likewise included nearly 5,300,000 persons unabk 
to work, 1,200,000 inmates of institutions, and 
approximately 3,900,000 persons who for on 
reason or another were not working or seeking 
work or whose employment status could not be 
determined by census interviewers. 

It is from this large group of persons, which 
includes 37,700,000 women and 10,600,000 me 
classified as ‘‘not in the labor force,” that most 
of the additional workers needed by the wa! 
emergency will have to be drawn. Most of the 
men in this category, however, were those either 
unable to work or who were in institutions, ané 
boys and young men in school. It is therefor 
the women in this group that constitute by far 
the largest potential source of new workers whi 
can be drawn into the war effort. This is par 
ticularly true of the women engaged in their ow! 
housework, who numbered about | 28,700,000. 
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Employment status of persons 14 years ald and over in the United States 




















[Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940] 

Country as a whole— Urban areas of 2,500 population and over— 
Group | I pene 

Total | Female Total Male Female 
—— — acme ie comune } one ne a eee 
Total population (all ages)_---_- 131, 669, 275 66, 061, 592 | 65, 607, 683 | 74, 423, 702 36, 363, 706 | 38, 059, 996 
Persons 14 years and older-..______| 101, 102, 924 | 50, 553, 748 | 50, 549, 176 | 59, 690, 675 | 28, 918, 796 | 30, 771, 879 
ae 2, 789, 499 | 39, 944, 240 | 12, 845, 259 | 32, 613, 669 | 23, 007, 458 9, G06, 211 


Employed (excluding public emer- 


In institutions- -- ~~ ~~ 1, 176, 993 





767, 474 
2, 015, 054 1, 907, 








189, 983 
1, 113, 970 


409, 519 488, 836 298, 853 


440 2, 274, 080 





EE | 45, 166, 083 | 34, 027, 905 | 11, 138, 178 | 27, 592, 567 | 19, 278, 267 8, 314, 300 
ES EE eee “ 44, 045, 137 | 33, 222° 418 10, 822, 719 | 26, 877, 607 | 18, 787, 552 8, 090, 055 
0 Se 1, 120, 946 805, 487 315, 459 714, 960 490, 715 224, 245 

On public emergency work - - - 2, 529, 606 2, 072, 094 457, 512 1, 418, 235 1, 110, 033 308, 202 
SO SEE 5, 093, 810 3, 844, 241 1, 249, 569 3, 602, 867 2, 619, 158 | 983, 709 
Experienced workers - - - - 4, 326, 469 3, 381, 881 944,588 | 3, 046, 177 2, 297, 380 | 748, 797 
New workers. .......- 767, 341 462, 360 304, 981 | 556, 690 321, 778 | 234, 912 
Not in labor force__-- - - ..-| 48,3813, 425 | 10, 609, 508 | 37,708,917 | 27, 077, 006 5, 911, 338 21, 165, 668 

In own home housework. -. . 28, 931, 869 267, 125 | 28, 664, 744 | 16, O82, 551 151, 310 | 15, 931, 241 
SS EEE ET ; ee 9, 013, 342 4, 593, 630 4, 419, 712 5, 135, 419 2, 637, 174 2, 498, 245 
Unable to work._.------ 5, 268, 727 2, 966, 225 2, 302, 502 3, 096, 120 1, 663, 891 | 1, 432, 229 


3, 922, 494 | 


| 


Other and not reported _-- - 


1, 160, 110 








The Order of Employing Women in War Plants 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has developed a definite policy as to 
priorities that should be observed in the employ- 
ment of women workers if this country’s labor 
force is to be most effectively used. This should 
be applied at the present time, and may be further 
developed as the situation changes. The Women’s 
Bureau recommends: 


1. First women to be employed should be 
those with factory experience who have 
lost their employment because of prior- 
ities in materials and plant adjustments 
to war production. 


Then, other unemployed women who are 
registered with the Employment Serv- 
ice seeking work. 

Next, if necessary, the more than 800,000 
girls coming from high schools and 
colleges. 


4. Women caring for their homes, particu- 
larly those with small children, should 
not be asked to go into factories and 
workshops until it is absolutely neces- 
sary, They can be much more helpful 
to the Nation by staying in the home and 
taking care of the children. It is 
recognized that in some cases these 
women find it necessary to work, and 
for them some provision must be made. 
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Employment of women in war plants doubled 
from the time of the Pearl Harbor attack to the 
spring of this year, and will be more than doubled 
again by the fall. But offsetting these are the 
women losing jobs because of shortage of materials 
or the transfer of plants to war production. For 
this reason the numbers on Employment Service 
rolls did not decline though numbers employed 
increased so rapidly. For example, it was esti- 
mated recently that 150,000 workers on women’s 
clothing were jobless. Three-fourths of the work- 
ers in this industry were women. At the same 
time another 30,000 workers on men’s clothing— 
where nearly three-fourths were women—were out 
of jobs in the New York area alone. Shortage of 
steel needles, as well as of materials, had earlier 
affected the sewing trades. 

Efforts are being made to convert available 
consumer-goods plants to the manufacture of gas 


masks, tents, leggings, work jackets, first-aid 
kits, and other light war materials. However, 


it was estimated by the New York Department 
of Commerce that if consumer industries in that 
city were cut 10 percent, war industries existing 
there would have to be expanded 56 percent to 
maintain normal employment. 

In full-fashioned hosiery, centering to a large 
extent in Pennsylvania and North Carolina, a 
major proportion of the 59,500 women workers 
were affected by silk shortages. Through vigor- 
ous combined efforts of Government, labor, and 








industry to place these workers, some found 
employment in parachute or munitions making, 
but this could not take care of all. Many of the 
17,500 women who were in silk-throwing and 
spinming mills and 7,000 making silk fabrics also 
lost their jobs. 

The jewelry industry employed over 14,000 
women before its metal materials were curtailed. 
Plants shifted to producing cap and _ collar in- 
signia, cases for instruments, and small parts for 
bullets, but by late spring in one of the chief 
jewelry States a major proportion of the dis- 
placed women had not been reemployed and 
probably could find jobs only with great difficulty. 

Another industry whose employees have similar 
unemployment problems is the making of games 
and toys, which employed over 10,500 women. 
Carpet and rug making, with its 9,500 women 
workers, has been hard hit. It is an industry 
not easy to convert to a war basis, and the skills 
of its employees could be transferred to other 
work only with difficulty. The leather-glove 
industry, employing over 7,000 women, expects 
sharp curtailment when its stocks of leather are 
exhausted this fall. 

It is workers such as these who should first be 
drawn upon in filling the new and increasing war 
demands. Reports of New York employers 
expecting to take on women by the autumn of 
1942 indicate an increase of women in airplane 
plants, operating drilling machines, lathes, power 





sewing machines, using filing, boring, riveting 
and welding devices, and on the assembl; line: 
in plants making lenses, bomb sights, precision 
instruments, and fire-control apparatus, working 
as assemblers, grinders, honers, drill-press oper. 
ators, solderers, cementers, welders, engravers. 
polishers, testers, and inspectors. Other women 
will turn out radio tubes and parts, work at radio 
repair; or they will be employed, chiefly up-State. 
in the electrical-machinery industry as assemblers 
winders, inspectors, power-press operators, and 
X-ray technicians. Some of these firms will use 
women as core makers and turret-lathe operators 

Though the need for women workers has in- 
creased markedly, the major call for them still is in 
the future. Less than a third of the expected 
hires in war plants in the first half of 1942 were to 
be in establishments that would take women in 
the types of jobs open, according to reports to the 
United States Employment Service from over 
12,000 such plants. Largest numbers of antici- 
pated openings were in making ammunition, 
aircraft, and electrical machinery. In such an 
important industrial State as New York, 1,400 
employers reporting in April expected women to 
constitute only about one-fifth of the workers they 
would take on by the autumn of 1942. The male 
labor supply still was so large this spring that over 
1,100 of these employers did not plan to include 
any women in their new labor forces before the 


fall. 


Women in Michigan War Industries 


In Michigan, an important war-production 
State, the reservoirs of woman power had not been 
appreciably tapped in the late spring. A survey 
of more than 900 manufacturing establishments by 
the Department of Labor and Industry showed 
only 13 women to every 100 men employed. At 
the same time women were a still smaller propor- 
tion of the workers in major war industries—-only 
3 to 6 percent of all those in factories making auto- 
mobiles, aircraft and parts, automobile parts, and 
foundries and machine shops. 

Alive to the fast-coming need for more women 
in war industries, a union of automobile workers 
recently held a women’s defense conference in 
Detroit. A resolution was adopted asking for an 
extensive training program for women. It was 
suggested that women with industrial experience 
should be trained before inexperienced women. 
The conference called for the use of idle plants and 
facilities for training purposes, and the payment of 
trainees from Federal funds. Nearly 30,000 
women were employed in the automobile industry 
before the present rapid conversion to war pro- 
duction. 

In the main women were being hired for jobs 
unattractive to men, according to the survey by 
the Department of Labor and Industry referred 
to; women’s earnings ranged from 11 to 61 percent 


less than men’s in the same industries. In the air- 
craft industry women’s earnings were 33 percent 
less, in automobiles nearly 38 percent, in agricul- 
tural machinery 61 percent. 

The Michigan legal requirement that where 
women do the same work as men they shall be 
paid the same rate has been upheld by ‘the courts 
in a recent decision following several years of liti- 
gation. More than $55,000 in back pay was 
awarded to 29 women, who had been paid only 
76 cents an hour while men on similar work had 
received 97 cents. The judge dismissed as “not 
material” testimony by the company that 15-min- 
ute rest periods were given women workers in the 
morning and afternoon, which the men did not 
have. 

Because war-production plants are hiring women 
for the first time, Commissioner of Labor John W 
Gibson issued on June 17 special regulations based 
on provisions in the law regarding their employ- 
ment. This again illustrates the fact that women 
work more effectively where conditions are health- 
ful and otherwise satisfactory. The regulations 
are as follows: 


Women shall not be required to remail 
standing constantly, and seats must be 
provided. 
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2. Women shall not be required to lift more 
than 35 pounds in the course of their 
regular work, nor shall they be required 
to carry more than 20 pounds while 
ascending stairs. 

3. Women shall be prohibited from doing any 
type of overhead lifting or stacking. 

1. Women shall be prohibited from employ- 
ment in foundries, except in core rooms. 

5. Women shall not be employed in handling 
the following substances or in the follow- 
ing operations unless ventilation and 
working conditions are approved by the 
department: Lead, benzene, carbon di- 
sulphide, and mercury; are welding and 
dry-grinding wheels. 

6. Women’s dressing rooms and first-aid sta- 
tions shall be furnished with a bed or cot. 

7. Women shall not be employed in any other 


type of employment disproportionate to 
their strength or in any way detrimental 
to their morals, health, or potential 
capacity for motherhood. 

8. No employer shall discriminate in any way 
in the payment of wages between male 
and female employees in the manufac- 
ture or production of any article of like 
value either on piece work or on a time 
basis. 

The Commissioner said he strongly recommended 
that women be required to wear proper safety 
clothing, that they have morning and afternoon 
rest periods of 15 minutes’ duration, and that they 
be provided sanitary lunchrooms. These regula- 
tions followed conferences with representatives of 
employers, labor, the United States Department 
of Labor, the Employment Service, and similar 
interests. 


Case Stories Show Value of Hours Standards 


While the labor commissioners have been coop- 
erative in granting variations from laws when 
necessary for war production, most of the admin- 
istrators also recognize that labor standards play 
a constructive part in maintaining long-term out- 
put. Case stories from different States prove 
this point. 

Commissioner Forrest H. Shuford of North 
Carolina writes that “‘ most of the contractors 
engaged in the construction of Army and Navy 
camps advise me that they have now gone on a 
6-day week. Some of them have stated that the 
practice of working men 7 days a week was very 
unsatisfactory and did not get the results which 
had been anticipated ‘ 

Commissioner Howard E. Armstrong of Ver- 
mont tells the story of a plant operating on a 
three-shift schedule, 7 days a week, 8 hours a 
day. A change in the working schedule to allow 
each shift 1 day off out of 7 reduced lost time 50 
percent, while full time sade tion was maintained. 

Field Director Maud Swett of the Department 
of Woman and Child Labor in the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission cites this example to show 
the importance of meal periods to production: 
The Industrial Commission in the case of one 
concern operating under emergency conditions 
granted permission for a reduction of the meal 
period to 15 minutes on condition that the em- 
ployer keep a record of production for every 2-hour 
period, for a 2-months’ trial. Before the 2 months 
were up, the company reported that their records 
showed lessened production as a result of the 
shorter lunch period. As a result of this experi- 
ment the company put its entire plant, including 
the men, on a half hour meal period. 

Experience in Pennsylvania is of particular 
interest since the law in that State sets a maximum 
44-hour week for women, a standard equalled in 
only one other State. The law also authorizes 
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the Industrial Board in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry to make variations 
from it “* * * when the strict application 
of the schedule * * * imposes an unneces- 
sary hardship * * *” 

Meeting at the State Capitol shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, the Industrial Board decided that 
employers playing an active part in the war 
program might be permitted to employ women 
over 21' beyond the limits of the hours law—but 
not more than 48 hours or 6 days in any week. 

The Bureau of Women and Children and Hours 
and Minimum Wages in the Department of 
Labor and Industry issues permits for work up to 
48 hours when the request appears to be justified. 
and the Bureau of Inspection subsequently in- 
vestigates the plant to verify statements made in 
the requests. Using 48 hours as a standard has 
meant that the State has not had to deny manv 
applications. The payment of time and one-half 
is required under the State law after 44 hours 
whether or not the firm is subject to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which, of course, requires 
time and one-half after 40 hours. 

Has Pennsylvania found that holding to a 48- 
hour standard impedes the war effort? Evi- 
dently the 1942 legislature did not think so, since 
it failed to pass any of the four bills which would 
have taken exemption authority away from the 
Department of Labor and placed it in other 
hands. Evidently most of the manufacturers m 
the State do not think so, since they have found 
that through the use of multiple shifts they can 
run machines around the clock, still keeping to 
the 48-hour standard for women. 

To make possible multiple shift operation, the 
department has issued permits for work beyond 
10 p. m., the night-work limit which the Women’s 


! The Board later reduced this age limit to 18 








Hours Law prescribes. The number of these per- 
mits issued indicates the number of Pennsylvania 
firms employing women on night-shift production: 
permits for the employment of women on the 
second shift had been issued as of June 1 to 173 
firms; on the third shift, to 100 firms. 

One official from the head office of a firm that 
has plants all over the country points out that he 
prefers the Pennsylvania procedure to that of some 
other States which have granted extensions beyond 
48 hours. The Pennsylvania system, he says, has 
encouraged multiple shift operation, while in some 
other States his head office has had difficulty per- 
suading local managers of the wisdom of three- 
shift operation, when they could secure permission 
to employ women on one or two shifts for more 
than 8 hours a day. 


The Bureau of Women and Children and Wages 
and Hours investigates all plants requesting night. 
work permits. When the inspection cannot be 
made before the exemption is granted, © tem. 
porary permit based on Bureau of Inspection 
records is issued, pending investigation. The 
bureau requires that if women are to be employed 
at night the plant must provide adequate superyi- 
sion and lunchroom facilities, and transpori ation 
must be available. 

During the past months the department has 
granted permits to allow a 48-hour week for women 
and multiple-shift production to firms producing 
aircraft and ammunition parts, shroud lines for 
parachutes and parachute cloth, tanks, bal! and 
roller bearing, and many other materials vitally 
needed for the war effort. , 


Good Labor Relations—Greater Production 


Aeronautical Lodge 727, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, with its union chairman train- 
ing program at the Lockheed-Vega plant, offers a 
concrete example of labor relations geared to war 
production. 


To make sure that its collective bargaining 
agreement will be administered smoothly, the 
Lodge has worked out for its 1,375 union chairmen 
a training program which the management 
thoroughly endorses. As part of this program the 
union has published a chairmen’s manual explain- 
ing the agreement and its administration. 

The training program of this union differs from 
others in caval sakamaniiar respects. The mate- 
rial to be used in the training of shop chairmen was 
checked in the course of preparation with the 
management to insure mutual agreement. The 
union president will conduct the training course 
and will at some points invite a representative of 
top management to appear with him and to discuss 
certain matters from both union and company 
points of view. And the company may use some 
of the same materials in conducting training 
courses for its own officials. 

Lodge 727 called on the technical services of 
Government in the preparation of its manual. A 
representative of the Division of Labor Standards 
worked with union and management officials in 
translating the terms of the agreement into the 
kind of situations that actually arise in the plants, 
in showing what decisions on individual cases 
would be in line with the agreement, and in putting 
the legal and complicated language of the agree- 
ment into everyday English. 

The promotion of smoothly functioning indus- 
trial relations through full understanding of the 
terms of the collective bargaining agreem t is a 
tremendously important job for the unions in the 


battle of production. Consequently the story of 
what Lodge 727 has done is well worth repeating. 

The mushroom growth of the aircraft industry 
has meant that many of this Lodge’s 30,000 mem- 
bers are new to the union, many company and 
union officials new on the job. Many of the lead- 
men and group leaders are not used to having 
supervisory authority and sometimes not fully 
familiar with the work they are supervising. The 
manual published by the union stresses the part 
union chairmen must play in working with super- 
visory Officials in the administration of the agree- 
ment, telling them that “* * * The number of 
planes going to our forces in Australia and Alaska 
and other far flung outposts is partly your re- 
sponsibility, and if you perform your duties effi- 
ciently, industrial relations will proceed smoothly 
and production will climb.” 

The manual explains very carefully how wage 
matters and grievances are handled. It discusses 
several ways in which union chairmen can con- 
tribute to the welfare of union members and to 
greater production for victory. For example, it 
stresses the importance of working safely and 
urges union chairmen to discourage and _ halt 
demoralizing rumors, to become leaders in building 
high morale and encouraging greater war pro- 
duction. 

The manual is practical and good looking. As 
amendments are made to the agreement or as 
other changes become necessary the manual can 
be easily revised, as it is in loose-leaf form. The 
style is clear and dignified, yet readable, while the 
general make-up is such that a person could find 
what he wanted in the manual without delay. 

The union is also starting classes for shop chair- 
men to instruct them in the use of the manual, in 
the history and background of the union, and in 
the general principles of organization. 
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Earnings in Industries Manufacturing Machinery 


To provide basic information on the effects of the 
war on industrial products, technical processes, 
occupational patterns, and the wage structure, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken a series 
of studies of establishments manufacturing machinery 
and allied products. This article summarizes data 
on employment and earnings in industries manu- 
facturing agricultural machinery and construction 
‘machinery. Similar reports on mining, textile, oil- 
field, and miscellaneous industrial machinery will 
‘be summarized in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


I. Agricultural Machinery 


Conversion to war production was not far ad- 
vanced in the agricultural-machinery industry at 
the time of the survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in February and March 1942. The late 
start in conversion was due largely to the obvious 
necessity for providing farmers with sufficient 
machinery to plant, cultivate, and harvest their 
crops. 

Data obtained from 55 establishments show 
that the more than 12,000 wage earners in this 
industry were paid on the average 84 cents an 
hour for a workweek of nearly 41 hours. This 
compares with prewar (August 1939) average 
earnings of nearly 70 cents and a workweek of 
38 hours. 

On the average, the largest plants paid the high- 
est wages. For example, in the 8 establishments 
which employed more than 250 workers, hourly 
earnings averaged 9114 cents, as compared with 54 
cents in 25 plants each employing 50 wage earners 
or less. The existence of most of the large agri- 
cultural machinery plants in the North accounts 
also for a substantial part of the wage differential 
of 26 cents an hour which was found to prevail 
between plants located in the North and those 
located in the South. 

Among the various occupations, skilled drop- 
hammer operators were the highest paid group of 
workers, averaging $1.10% per hour. Screw- 
machine operators earned nearly $1.10 per hour, 
and buffers and heat treaters, slightly more than 
$1.08 per hour. Eleven other occupational groups 
also averaged $1 or more per hour. About 8 per- 
cent of the workers, principally helpers and labor- 
ers, were employed on jobs paying less than 60 
cents an hour. The lowest average (51 cents) was 
reported for molders’ helpers. 

Union Organization.—Of the 55 agricultural- 
machinery plants surveyed, 16 operated under 
union agreements negotiated with national labor 
unions—8 with unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., and 8 with unions affiliated with the C. I. O. 
Four additional plants had agreements with inde- 
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pendent labor unions which had no national affilia- 
tion. Most of the largest plants in the industry 
operated under union agreements. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that although less than a third 
of the plants surveyed reported the existence of an 
agreement with a union covering wages and work- 
ing conditions, nearly 70 percent of all the workers 
were covered by such agreements. 


II. Construction Machinery 


The 41 plants included in this survey constituted 
about one-fourth of the total number of plants in 
the industry. As a result of the war, output of 
14 plants during 1941 consisted of products with 
high priority ratings, and during the early part of 
1942, 5 establishments reported their entire output 
as closely connected with the war. 

Employment of approximately 11,350 workers 
in these plants during the period February—April 
1942 was almost twice as great as just preceding 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. Over this same 
period average hourly earnings, including overtime 
payments, rose from about 69 cents to 90% cents, 
and hours of work advanced from about 38% to 50 
per week. 

Almost two-thirds (64 percent) of the workers 
included in the Bureau’s sample were employed in 
6 large plants. These wage earners earned on the 
average 93 cents an hour during the late winter or 
early spring of this year. By contrast, average 
hourly earnings in 14 plants each employing fewer 
than 50 workers amounted to about 75 cents. 

Nearly a fifth of the slightly more than 7,000 
male workers earned $1 or more per hour. With 
the exception of working foremen, who earned 
$1.12%, pattern makers and tool and die makers 
were the highest paid among the large occupa- 
tional groups, each averaging $1.09% per hour. 
Other numerically important groups of workers 
averaging more than $1 an hour included floor as- 
semblers, hand welders, and turret-lathe operators. 
With the exception of apprentices, only 3 jobs— 
core makers’ helpers, foundry laborers, and watch- 
men—showed average hourly earnings below 60 
cents. These workers constituted only about 2 
percent of the total. 

Union Organization.— Nineteen of the forty-one 
plants were operating under unin» agreements at 
the time of the survey. Fourtec: ‘ these agree- 
ments were with nationally affiliatc. "mions. In 
most instances these agreements .o ered em- 
ployees in the larger establishments manufacturing 
construction machinery. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in May 1942 


An increase of 327,000 workers betweea mid- 
April and mid-May brought the total number of 
civil nonagricultural workers in the United States 








to anew all-time high of approximately 41,200,000. 
This exceeded the previous employment peak of 
December 1941 by 128,000. It was also about 
2,300,000 higher than in May of last year. 

Greater activity on Government construction 
projects resulted in the hiring of 92,000 more 
workers in May and brought the level of employ- 
ment in contract construction above any month 
since the fall of 1929. Other large increases in 
employment included 86,000 in Federal, State, and 
local Government agencies, 40,000 in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, and 38,000 in financial, 
service, and miscellaneous establishments. The 
mining group of industries also recorded a small 
gain in employment, but wholesale and retail 
stores reduced their labor force slightly. 

Manufacturing.—Durable-goods industries add- 
ed slightly more than 100,000 workers to their 
pay rolls during May. This increase was partly 
offset by a decline of about 27,000 in nondurable- 
goods employment. The result was a net employ- 
ment gain over the month of 75,000 factory wage 
earners. 

For the first time since last November, auto- 
mobile plants, which have been converting their 
facilities to war production, showed an increase in 
employment. Shipbuilding, aircraft engines, ma- 
chine tools, and other war industries continued to 
report sharp employment gains. Ontheotherhand, 
shortages of materials and lay-offs in plants con- 
verting their facilities to war production reduced 
the level of employment in a number of industries, 
including cast-iron pipe, cutlery, radios, type- 
writers, carpets and rugs, and rubber goods. 

Federal Service—Employment in the Federal 
executive service increased by 78,700 in May to 
a total of 2,091,000. About 6,400 persons were 
engaged in the legislative branch, and 2,700 in the 
judicial branch during the month. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings on construction projects financed wholly or in 
part from Federal funds in May were: 

Work Relief Programs.—Contraction of various 
Federal work relief programs continued during 
May. Employment on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration totaled 786,000 
or 80,700 below the preceding month. Fewer 
workers were also employed by the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Since May 1941, employment on all 
work relief programs has declined by slightly more 
than 1,350,000. 





Project Employment Earnings 


500 |$281, 540, 000 


All construction projects___---|1, 564, 


tegular Federal, Government | 
appropriations 


7 __|1, 465, 000 | 265, 850, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- | 


poration_.-_._-- seine al 61, 100 9, 900, 000 
Public housing authority _ - | 33, 800 5, 300, 000 
War Public Works a 4, 400 460, 000 
Publie Works Administration _ _| 200 30, 000 








Hours of Work and Earnings in Manufac. 
turing Industries 


Employment in all manufacturing industries 
averaged 42.5 hours per week in May. This was. 
on the average, about the same as in April and 
over 1.5 hours per week longer than in May a yea 
ago. Hourly earnings of 83 cents averaged 
slightly more than in the preceding month and 
12% cents an hour more than in May 1941. The 
average weekly wage income of factory workers 
in May of $37.40 was 80 cents per week higher 
than in April and $6.60 per week higher than in 
the same month of last year. 

For all durable-goods industries combined, 
workers averaged 45.0 hours per week in May and 
earned 92% cents an hour and $43.35 per week 
Workers in nondurable-goods industries averaged 
40.0 hours of work per week, 72 cents an hour, 
and $28.35 per week. In 10 selected industries 
weekly hours and hourly and weekly earnings ir 
May were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
48.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
47.5 in aircraft. 
41.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
40.5 in sawmills. 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings: 
$1.00 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$0.98 in aircraft. 
$0.91 in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.70 in brick manufacturing. 
$0.62 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$45.80 in aircraft. 
$43.90 in foundries and machine shops. 
$40.90 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$27.10 in brick manufacturing. 
$25.10 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
42.5 in paper and pulp. 
11.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
38.0 in boots and shoes. 
38.5 in petroleum refining. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.10 in petroleum refining. 
$0.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.77'4 in paper and pulp. 
$0.65 in boots and shoes. 
$0.53 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$42.10 in petroleum refining. 
$32.95 in paper and pulp. 
$32.00 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$24.85 in boots and shoes. 
$21.75 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[May 1942, April 1942, and May 1941] 








Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
Industry l vas l a : 
May 1942! | April 1942? May 1941 May 1942! | April 19422 May 1941 
All industries *____- 10, 814,000 | 10, 739, 200 | 9, 861, 100 $365, 440,000 | $354, 136, 000 | $273, 404, 000 
Durable-goods groups * 5, 869, 800 5, 767, 700 5, 057, 600 (283, 978 000 224, 888,000 | 163, 406, 00U 
Iron and steel : 1, 202,000 | 1, 206, 900 | 1, 186, 000 47, 637, 000 | 46, 098, 000 10, 920, 000 
Machinery - -- . 1, 772, 600 1, 750, 200 | 1, 438, 900 78, 091, 000 75, 137, 000 51, 770, 000 
Transportation equipment 1, 418, 200 | 1, 3382, 900 967, 500 | 69, 192, 000 64, 726, 000 37, 350, 000 
Nonferrous metals 4° 359, 700 | 359, 500 348, 900 | 13, 842, 000 13, 645, 000 10, 940, 000 
Lumber__-_- --- : 670, 300 668, 400 | 680, 100 | 16, 565, 000 16, 062, 000 14, 281, 000 
Stone, clay, glass 329, 500 334, 200 335, 000 9, 329, 000 9, 326, 000 8, 683, 000 
Vondurable-goods groups ° 4, 944, 200 4, 971, 500 t, 803, 500 131, 462, 000 129, 748, 000 109, 998, 000 
Textiles_- 1, 819, 200 1, 843, 300 | 1, 832, 400 41, 044, 000 | 40, 847, 000 34, 983, 000 
Leather--- - -- 319, 200 325, 000 | 309, 100 | 7, 876, 000 | 8, 077, 000 6, 355, 000 
oc wes ‘ 901, 200 882, 500 846, 900 | 24, 382, 000 | 23, 207, 000 20, 428, 000 
lobacco- ----- a 88, 200 | 89, 100 89, 800 | 1, 654, 000 | 1, 643, 000 1, 493, 000 
Paper and printing_- 633, 100 643, 100 | 641, 700 | 19, 637, 000 19, 798, 000 18, 571, 000 
Chemicals -___-_- ; 518, 900 | 526, 100 | 450, 500 18, 583, 000 | 18, 478, 000 13, 719, 000 
Rubber_- ; al 127, 200 127, 900 | 142, 900 4, 674, 000 4, 518, 000 t, 464, 000 
Unclassified 537, 200 534, 500 490, 200 | 13, 612, 000 13, 180, 000 9, 985, 000 
1 Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


3 Major groups adjusted to 1939 Census of Manufactures. Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, and 
because of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours in Selected 
Nonmanutacturing Industries 








Increase or decrease Increase or decrease 
Item May 1942! < \ EE Item May 1942 . 
April 1942 | May 1941 April 1942 May 1941 
to May 1942\to May 1942 to May 1942 to May 1942 
Retail trade Percent Percent Power and light Percent Percent 
Employment - - ~~ - . 3, 607, 400 0. 1 2.0 Employment : 241, 500 1.0 1. 6 
Weekly pay roll $82, 308, 000 3 +2. 6 Weekly pay roll_-_- $9, 434, 000 2 3.4 
Weekly hours______- ~~ 41.5 | .4 2.3 Weekly hours__---- - -- 40. 5 +. 3 +. 8 
Hourly earnings - $0. 61 “© +6. 9 Hourly earnings - - - - - - $0. 97 -.§ 7.4 
Weekly earnings - - - - - $23. 10 +. 4 +4. 7 Weekly earnings - -- $39. 15 9 +8. 4 
Wholesale trade Street railways and 
Employment - - - 1, 463, 800 1. 7 1.2 busses 
Weekly pay roll_ _| $53, 198, 000 .4 8. 6 Employment - - - -- 205, 400 1. 6 - 6. 3 
Weekly hours : $1.5 .4 +. 4 Weekly pay roll__-_--- $8, 081, 000 +2.8 +19. 3 
Hourly earnings — $0. 85 +1. 1 +8. 8 Weekly hours- ; 47.5 +. 8 +2.8 
Weekly earnings $35. 05 +1.3 +9. 9 Hourly earnings----- - $0. 80 1.0 +9. 6 
Bituminous coal Weekly earnings - - - $38. 70 ® +123 
Employment _ - 128, 000 .3 6. 1 Hotels 
Weekly pay roll_ $13, 541, 000 +3. 4 18. 5 Employment ‘ 279, 000 +.4 .8 
Weekly hours___ 33.0} +3.0 +7.3 Weekly pay roll $4,711,000 | +1.6 L 81 
Hourly earnings $1. 06 | +. 6 +5. 1 Weekly hours__-_-- - - 45. 0 .4 +1.0 
Weekly earnings $34. 75 | 3.8 11.7 Hourly earnings_ $0. 37 + 1.6 | 7.9 
Metal mining Weekly earnings - - - $17. 10 1.2 +9. 0 
Employment - - - 90, 200 - 2 -6§. 3 Laundries 
Weekly pay roll__- | $3,309,000 | +1.8 | + 23.8 Employment - - - - 263, 000 +3. 2 +5. 2 
Weekly hours___-_--_- 14.0 | +. 9 | +5. 2 Weekly pay roll__- $4, 958, 000 +4. 9 + 15. 4 
Hourly earnings____-__| $0. 88 | +8] +107 Weekly hours ae 43.5 +. 3 l 
Weekly earnings -_ ___- $38. 55 +17] +164 Hourly earnings $0. 49 +1.4 +9. 6 
Telephone and Weekly earnings $20. 90 +1. 6 9.8 
: telegraph Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment - _ - _ - 459, 800 | +. 1 +7.8 Employment - - - -- 74, 900 +5. 4 +6. 0 
Weekly) pay roll___-- $15, 721, 000 +20 12.8 Weekly pay roll__- $1, 636, 000 7.3 +18. 0 
Weekly hours____- 40. 0 i. 7 (2) Weekly hours_- 44.5 (? 9 
Hourly earnings____- $0. 83 +1.3 +4.8 Hourly earnings- $0. 56 + 1.0 12. 6 
Weekly earnings $33.35 | +1.9 +4. 6 Weekly earnings - - -- $24. 65 +1.8 11.3 
1 Preliminary. 2 No change. 
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Cost of Living in June 1942 


Living costs in large cities rose 0.4 percent be- 
tween June 2 and June 15, after a drop of 0.1 
percent in the 2 weeks immediately following the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. Prices of 
unregulated goods and services advanced 1.2 per- 
cent in the 2 weeks’ period from June 2 to June 
15, while prices of controlled goods declined 0.1 
percent. Between May 15 and June 15 uncon- 
trolled prices advanced 2.4 percent, while con- 
trolled items declined 0.8 percent. The most 
important advances have been in the prices of 
uncontrolled foods. 

Prices of foods not under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation advanced by an average of 4.8 
percent between mid-May and mid-June. Con- 
trolled food prices on the other hand showed an 
average decline of 1 percent. Total food costs to 
city families rose, therefore, 1.3 percent between 
May 15 and June 15. This increase represents 
about the same average rate of advance as that 
which occurred during the 14 months prior to 
the beginning of general price regulation on May 
18. Fresh fruits and vegetables, lamb, and poul- 
try (none of which are subject to price control) 
led the rise in prices between mid-May and mid- 
June. 

Clothing prices, all regulated, dropped 0.7 per- 
cent between May 15 and June 15, on the average 
in the large cities. In spite of the fact that all 
articles of housefurnishings are subject to price 
control, prices of housefurnishings rose, on the 
average, 0.1 percent between May 15 and June 
15, as the result of price increases in a few stores 
in some cities. In some cases these changes were 
due to a return to the March level after sales in 
May. 

Sharp declines in rent required in a few large 


cities by the Office of Price Administration caused 
the average for large cities of the country to de. 
cline 1.3 percent between May 15 and June 15 to 
a point 0.4 percent below that of mid-March 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 





| Percentage chang 
Index as > 
|} of June | 
Area and city | 15, 1942 | Mar. 15, | June 15, Aug. 18 
(1935-39=| 1942 to 1941 to 9 t 


;} 100) | June 15, | June 15, | June 1: 
| 1942 | 1942 1942 

Average for 34 cities 116. 4 +1.8 +11.3 18] 
North Atlantic: 

Boston _ _ 113. 9 21 +11.1 7 

Buffalo oe ; 120. 9 2.6 +12.7 22.7 

New York_- 114.2 +20 +9. 3 15.4 

Philadelphia _ _ - 114. 9 +2.0' +11.2 17.5 

Pittsburgh_ 116.9 +2.7, +11. 1 18.8 
South Atlantic: 

Baltimore._......-| 119.2) +2.1) +12.6 20, 8 

Savannah___- 120. 2 1.5 + 5 21.0 

Washington, D. C_| 115.5 1s + 9 17.1 
North Central: 

Chicago _ _ - 116. 3 +2.3, +11.0 17.8 

Cincinnati - - - - 116. +2.1; +124 20. 0 

Cleveland_. ; 118. 4 + 1.5) +115 18. 4 

Detroit...... lf Bee +.6 +10.8 +19.7 

Kansas City -_| 114.1 $1.1) +12.1) +157 

Minneapolis -__- 115. 9 +9.8 +162 

St. Louis_- 116. 6 1.6 +120 18. 9 
South Central: 

Birmingham 116. 9 3 « +:10.8 18.7 

Houston__- 115. 7 +. 3} +11.2 14.9 
Western: 

Denver. --_- | 115.7 +2.3) +12.4) +17.3 

Los Angeles_.- 118.6 +1.8 +12.3) +180 

San Francisco_.____| 117.9 +1.9| +11.9| +187 

See ; 119.3 —.3 3, +189 





Hours, Overtime, and All-Out Production ' 


State Administrators Uphold Policy on State Hours Laws 


Labor commissioners from leading industrial 
States met on July 8, 1942, with the Secretary of 
Labor and representatives of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Maritime Commission to review the ex- 
perience of the last 6 months in administering 
State labor laws under war conditions. The 
conference reiterated its support of the statement 
of policy on State labor laws issued by the Secre- 
tary of Labor on January 27, 1942, concurred in 
by the War and Navy Departments, and pledged 
its full cooperation in the war production program. 

The conference reported that the policy for 
temporary adjustment of labor laws to meet 

1 This section continues the series of articles on State 


experience in the administration of hours laws during war- 
time, started in the April 1942 issue of Labor Standards. 


emergency conditions is proving effective in 
meeting bottleneck situations and has served to 
maintain the sound labor standards that are es- 
sential for maximum war production. The pro- 
cedures developed by the States in meeting 
emergency situations are functioning to the satis- 
faction of the procurement agencies in securing 
war materials. The conference recommended 
that the United States Department of Labor 
continue to serve as a clearing house between the 
State labor departments and Federal agencies on 
matters connected with relaxation of State labor 
laws which cannot be settled locally. 

States represented at this conference were 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, North 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


and Wisconsin. 


Carolina, 
Virginia, 


States Report on Variations Granted 
State labor departments each month have been 


sending to the Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor reports of 


action on applications for variations from hours 
laws for war production. The following table 
summarizes these reports from December 7, 1942, 
to June 1, 1942. Most of the permits have, been 
issued for short periods to enable the industry to 
train new help and supervisors to man additional 
shifts. 


Action taken by reporting States on applications for variations from hours laws for war production December 7, 
1941-June 1, 1942 


Total number 
of variations 
| 
Maximum hours for 
women and minors 


Number of variations, by types 
[x indicates no law for adults} 





l1-day-rest-in-7 


Night work 























State | : | 
| Granted | Denied Second shift Third shift | _ | 
eae | with- | Granted | Denied aye my eT Leen ———$__———| ae Grented Denied | yi~- a 
| drawn “aan ” | of with. | June 1 Granted | Denied | Granted | Denied | July 1, , , | oF with lj June 1, 
| ees | owe | ee or or with- or orwith-| 1942 | - newe eee 
| renewed | drawn | renewed | drawn | | 
Arkansas ! 1 l 0 | x x x x 
California... ...-- 48 21 16 19 1 4 avail 30 33 4 2 
Colorado-___----- 3 a 0 x :.) x . x x 0 
Connecticut ?___ ~~ g 126 | 9 49 6 23 41 1 36 2 77 
Delaware. .........- 7 sa 1 1 1 — 5 } 
| ESSE Se 55 2 | x x éouel 15 40 | 2 55 x x 
Kansas Rete /) ae 4 | 3 | ae ‘ 4 | 11 
Maine ! papaetann 4 ae — x x x x 1 l 
Minnesota_ - _--_- : | ee 5 3; x x x x = x .. i : 
Nebraska a: ae BD fees 1 ae (5) pe». Fine Ban ats SM x x E : 
New Hampshire - - - 36 | 18 : 17 | x x 7 x x = 3 ee 17 
New Jersey - — - 64 2 a ore eunen _¢ 2 62 2 64 . ea 
New Mexico-_ - - ‘ya a l x x x . x x : 
New York ?__-_ . 170 135 (3) ; 162 (?) eee. eee ae , 190 581 
North Dakota__----- 4. 1 5 shia tae x x x x 5 
Ohio. aoe 146 215 146 215 18 x x x x 
Pennsylvania___- - _- 635 l 4 362 l 361 173 “F | »eee 273 ' 
Rhode Island___.- sS 24 5 20 x x x x 3 4 1 
Texas l l l ] 1 x x x x x x 
Vermont ! R 5 5 5 x x x x x x 
Virginia ; S| 9 6 x x x x . . x - 
Wisconsin 108 l 1 0 53 1 gf 79 Pe Sckns 23 
TOTAL 2, 446 411 





! Reported up to Apr. 1, 1942. 


? Reported up to May 1, 1942. 


+ Of these totals, 551 applications granted and 88 denied for marin um hours and night work; 619 app slications granted and 47 denied for 7-day week (io 


addition, 100 requasts for 7-day week granted before Jan. 1, 194 
‘Hours of wors limited to 44; variations permit 48 


§No report. 


NOTES 


Nownreportine Srares: 
No laws for 60 hours maximum: 
Alabama 
Florida. 
lowa. 
West Virginia. 
Tennessee (57%). 
No authority to grant variations (as of June 1, 1942): 
Missouri (84). 
North Carolina (48). 


Georgia (60). 
Kentucky (60). 
Maryland (60). 
Mississippi (60) 


Arizona (48). 
Louistana (48). 


No reports received from: 


Illinois. Oregon. 
Massachusetts South Carolina. 
Michigan. Washington. 

Vo applications received by: 
Oklahoma. Utah. 
Nevada. Wyoming. 


South Dakota. 
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Information: other States: 
Idaho—no appropriation for enforcement. 
Montana—overtime permitied if time and one- 


half paid, 
Reportine STares: 


Maximum weekly hours for women and minors in report- 
ing States: 


Arkansas_......... 54 New Hampshire 48 
California i haienal New Jersey 54 
Colorado cas 48 New Mexico . 48 
Connecticut 48 New York : 48 
Delaware 55 North Dakota . 48 





44 


Kansas 49% Pennsylvania 

Ohio 45 Rhode Island 48 
Indiana- (‘) | Texas in a 
Maine_- 54 Vermont 50 
Minnesota - 54 Virginia 48 
Nebraska__-- - - 54 Wisconsin 50 


1 No law 


for adults 











Stemming Industrial Hazards at the Start 


America has a genius for production, for invent- 


ing new materials. With new industries, new 
industrial hazards often develop, and in the past 
thousands of workers have been diseased and 
died before we learned to control these hazards. 
Today, however, the Government is learning to 
eliminate such hazards before they cause extensive 
damage. The United States Department of 
Labor through its National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries 
and its Division of Labor Standards offers an 
example of such progress in the work it is doing 
in the synthetic rubber industry. 

This industry has had to find substitutes for 
toluol, now limited to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. Synthetic rubber is used in such important 
war accessories as barrage balloons and self-sealing 
gasoline tanks, built up of many layers of rubber 
cemented together. The hazard arises not from 
the synthetic compound, but from the toluol sub- 
stitutes used as solvents to keep the cement liquid 
and to permit its drying rapidly. 

Workers in synthetic rubber plants, noticing 
the toxic effects of toluol substitutes, have re- 
quested help from Washington. The fear among 
employees flamed into near panic in one Akron, 
Ohio, plant when white mice and canaries, placed 
in the workrooms as a check on contamination 
of the air, died under the eyes of the work force. 
The union immediately appealed to the War 
Production Board for action. 

This request, relayed to the National Commit- 
tee for the Conservation of Manpower in War 
Industries through the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, resulted in a conference called by the Direc- 
tor of the Division. Labor representatives, phy- 
sicians, management representatives of the rubber 
companies, consultants in industrial hygiene, the 
Director of Labor Standards, and two members 
of his safety staff attended this conference. The 
visiting consultants included Philip Drinker of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, Warren 
Cook of the Zurich General Accident and Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, Dr. Leonard Green- 
burg of the New York Department of Labor, 
and Allen D. Brandt and Dr. Paul A. Neal, 
representing the U. S. Public Health Service. 

These people, representing all interested parties, 
were able to eliminate misunderstanding and 
misapprehensions—through frank discussion and 
complete development of the problem. Upon the 
basis of the conference, supplemented by further 
research, the National Committee plans to publish 
a series of small bulletins devoted to the nature 
and methods of control of the various health 
hazards involved in the fabrication of synthetic 
rubber. 
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Birth Certificate No Longer Required 


Workers seeking employment in war plants 
where secret or confidential Government orders are 
being filled will no longer have to present birt) 
certificates to prove American citizenship, Paul y 
MeNutt, War Manpower Chairman, has an. 
nounced. The applicant need only sign a simple 
declaration that he is a citizen, in the presence of 
an Army or Navy District Procurement Factory 
or Plant Protection representative. 

The Army and Navy, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the United States Employment Sery- 
ice developed this procedure jointly, because so 
many valuable man-hours of production were 
being lost through delays in obtaining certificates, 

This new procedure does not relieve the employer 
from the duty of making further investigation 
when there is any reason to doubt the truth of the 
applicant’s declaration that he is a citizen. Fuw- 
thermore, workers signing the declaration will be 
informed that the penalty for misrepresentation 
may be as much as $10,000 fine or 5 years in prison, 
or both. 


Legislation for Farm Workers 


The La Follette Committee, after extensive hear- 
ings and investigations, is now publishing in 10 
parts its report on industrial relations in Calif- 
ornia agriculture. 

Nothing, says the Committee, will suffice short 
of ‘a democratic, balanced system of employer- 
employee relationships.”” ‘The Committee is con- 
vinced that “it is the present responsibility of our 
Government, Federal, State, and local, to make 
democracy work in California’s industrialized 
agriculture’’—with increasing emphasis on Federal 
action. To that end the Committee recommends 
a comprehensive legislative program to secure thi 
followmg objectives: 

(1) Protection of the rights of agricultural labor 
in California to organize and bargain collectively; 

(2) Decasualization, organization, and _ protec- 
tion of the California agricultural labor market, 
including the establishment of a publicly controlled 
clearing house with adequate power to regulate the 
flow of employment in an orderly manner; 

(3) Effective regulation of private recruiting of 
agricultural labor, interstate and intrastate; _ 

(4) Application of child-labor laws to agricul 
ture, except on home farms; 

(5) Extending the social security program as 
regards both old age and unemployment to agricul- 
tural labor; 

(6) Extension of minimum-wage and maximun- 
hours laws to cover agricultural labor; 


? 
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(7) Establishment of a democratic procedure for 
determining fair wages; 

(8) More adequate housing; 

(9) Federal funds for extension of the health 
and medical program for agricultural workers; 

(10) Placing industrialized agriculture on the 
same basis as nonagricultural employment under 


the State workmen’s compensation law; 

(11) Development of a national program of full 
employment; 

(12) Program of rural resettlement on reclaimed 
public lands for the labor supply surplus that may 
follow any substantial decasualization of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural labor market. 


Relation of State and Federal Labor Laws 


Do Federal labor laws supersede State laws? 
This question has recently been brought up in 
several States. 

The most recent case in point occurred in Illi- 
nois. There the question was, does the State 
8-Hour Law apply to women employed by inter- 
state railroads or is it superseded by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? The Illinois attorney gen- 
eral, reversing his original opinion, has ruled that 
the State law does apply in such cases. He bases 
his reversal on an opinion letter written to him by 
Warner W. Gardner, Solicitor of Labor, United 
States Department of Labor. 

Solicitor Gardner points out that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, section 18, expressly preserves 
higher standards, set by State law or local ordi- 
nance, in regard to hours, minimum wages, and 
child labor. He then states that the Federal law 
imposes no limitation on hours, while the State 
law limits hours to 8 per day, thus setting a higher 
standard. “Hence, it is our opinion,” he says, 
“that the Illinois statute continues in effect even 
for workers covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.” He adds that in all cases, of course, where 
the Fair Labor Standards Act applies, overtime as 
required by that law must be paid for hours in 
excess of 40 per week. 

Supreme Court decisions, Solicitor Gardner em- 
phasizes, support these conclusions. A review of 
these well-established legal principles may be use- 
ful to labor departments in other States where the 
same issues may be raised. 

In the case of Maurer v. Hamilton’ the Court 
stated that “As a matter of statutory con- 
struction, congressional intention to displace 
local laws in the exercise of the commerce power 
is not, in general, to be inferred unless clearly 
indicated by those considerations which are per- 
suasive of the statutory purpose. This is espe- 
cially the case when public safety and health are 
concerned.” 

In Kelly v. Washington? the Court expressed 
the same general principle in the following lan- 
guage: 

“* *  * The principle is thoroughly es- 
tablished that the exercise by the State of its 
police power, which would be valid if not super- 
seded by Federal action, is superseded only where 
the repugnance or conflict is ‘so direct and posi- 





1309 U. 8S. 598, 614 (1940). 
? 302 U.S. 1,10 (1937). 
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tive’ that the two acts cannot ‘be reconciled or 
consistently stand together.’ ’’ (Citing cases.) 

Solicitor Gardner concludes his opinion letter 
with the explicit statement that‘“‘* * * In the 
light of these decisions, there is no reason for 
holding that the Illinois Eight Hour Law for 
Women is superseded by the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act. The statutory purposes of both 
acts are in no way exclusive of each other, and 
there is no ‘direct and positive’ conflict between 
the provisions of the two Acts which would 
indicate that they ‘cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.’ These principles are of 
particular force in the instant case, since a State 
statute is involved which is designed to ‘protect 
the lives and health’ of the people of the State. 
And whatever doubt there may be would seem 
dispelled by section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which expressly provides that the State law 
is not to be displaced.” 

In a similar case in California, the State at- 
torney general held that the State’s Day-of-Rest 
Law applies to railroad workers. After citing 
the Federal laws relating to railroad workers—the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Hours of Service 
Act of 1907, and the Railway Labor Act—the 
opinion states: 

If any of the provisions of these acts indicate that 
Congress has intended to exercise its authority to adopt 
a complete system of laws relating to the conditions of 
labor of employees of railroads, the law of this State would 
be inapplicable. However, none of the acts above referred 
to evidence any regard for the number of days per week 
or the number of consecutive days upon which an em- 
ployee of a railroad may be employed, and I am of the 
opinion that the ““Day-of-Rest Law’’ of this State is, there- 
fore, applicable to persons employed by railroads.* 


The weight of evidence in all these cases is at 
variance with the opinions of attorneys general 
in Washington and Louisiana. Jn Washington 
the question was, does the Fair Labor Standards 
Act set aside the State child-labor laws and the 
State minimum wage and maximum hours laws 
for women? In Louisiana, does the Fair Labor 
Standards Act render inoperative a State law 
regulating time and method of paying wages? 
In these two States the attorneys general held 
that congressional entry into a field amounts to 
suspending all State legislation in the interstate 

3 Following this opinion, the legislature amended the 
State Day of Rest Law specifically to exclude railroad 
employees. 
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portion of that field, 


laws. 


New Officials Take Office 


Several State labor administrators have taken 
office in recent months. J.M. Wise has succeeded 
John H. Dukes as Chairman of the South Carolina 
Industrial Commission. 

J. T. Martin has been named Chief Inspector, 
Division of Workshop and Factory Inspection in 
the Tennessee Department of Labor. He replaces 
C. J. Lynch. 

In Virginia, John Hopkins Hall, Jr., has been 


But since the Fair Labor 
Standards Act expressly preserves higher State 
standards on hours, wages, and child labor and 
does not contain statutory provisions on the time 
and method of wage payment, there seems to be 
no valid basis for the setting aside of such State 


appointed Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
replacing Thomas B. Morton, and O. C. Moor 
has been named Assistant Commissioner. 

Wendell Grover has been appointed Chairmay 
of the Utah Industrial Commission, replacing 
William M. Knerr, who died last January 
Eldred M. Royle has also been appointed to th 
Commission. 

A. V. Lundgren has become Commissioner 95 
Labor in Kansas, a position formerly held by 
Jeff A. Robertson. . 

John Thomas Hayes has replaced Morgan R. 
Mooney as Deputy Labor Commissioner jp 
Connecticut. 

George L. Coffinberry has been named Public 
Representative on the Ohio Industrial Commis. 
sion to complete the term of Clarence H. Knisley, 
who resigned July 1, 1942. 


Exposure of War Workers to Radium 


Radium painting on the delicate instruments 
needed for aircraft control generally is done by 
women. These require luminous dials and indi- 
cators to give visibility for night flying. No 
doubt there now are well over 1,000 workers on 
dial painting, and the number is fast increasing 
to meet the needs of the accelerating production. 
The work is concentrated in New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Illinois. 

There is no longer so much danger from the 
pointing of brushes with the lips, which formerly 
caused such shocking cases of poisoning and slow 
death. In fact, the modern adhesives used are 
so unpleasant in taste as to deter this practice. 
Established plants have developed careful pro- 
cedures for the use of radioactive paints. 

In spite of the possibility of new establishments 
in the industry, and the rapid influx of new workers 
and new supervisors in the older plants, calling 
for special care at this time, there are no legal 
restrictions on the sale of these paints. Further, 
new and unsafe practices have been found re- 
cently: Home manufacture, with no supervision 
or protective measures; a dusting process much 
more hazardous than the painting; repair and 
repainting without protective respirators; and 
other practices involving unusual and highly dan- 
gerous exposure. Moreover, the fluorescent paint 
now substituted by the Navy to forestall the 
hazards of radium painting may have ills for the 
worker not yet recognized. 

During World War | employment in painting 
dials with self-luminous paint increased; at peak 
about 350 workers, chiefly women, were so en- 
gaged. These were women who had experience 
in painting small figures and designs accurately 
with ordinary paints, usually nonpoisonous. It 
was light, pleasant, and well-paid employment, 
and during the early years of the industry there 
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was no knowledge of its serious physical effects. 
Most of the need was for watches for men in the 
service. After the war, employment in the in- 
dustry dropped; in 1939 only about 40 persons 
were so engaged, but by early 1941 these had 
increased to about 300. The number is expand- 
ing rapidly. Luminous dials now are used on 
airplane instrument boards, and on instruments 
for ships, submarines, and other scientific and 
technical devices. 

The disastrous results of the use of self-luminous 
paint in the early days resulted in the accumula- 
tion of information as to the physical hazards 
involved in its use. Methods for control now 
are well known and widely used. They include 
specific precautions in the workroom, in storing 
and handling materials, particular measures for 
cleanliness, and physical examinations of workers. 

Workroom conditions should be such as to 
protect the worker. Stocks of material should be 
kept in lead containers and lead-lined safes, 
since lead is a protection from certain of the dan- 
gerousraysfromradium. Exhaust systems should 
be installed at work tables, which themselves are 
made of enameled metal with sheet lead under- 
neath glass-enclosed tops. 

The workers’ health should be guarded by care- 
ful physical examinations at regular intervals. 
Only women who are naturally neat, clean, and 
careful should be employed at dial painting. The 
washing routine before lunch and before quitting 
time should be rigid, requiring every girl to scrub 
her hands with soap and hot water. From the 
washroom girls should pass into a darkroom 
containing mercury lamps which show up minute 
particles of luminous material. Hands are then to 
be cleaned of such specks with suitable solvent and 
the girls to return to the washroom for another 
scrub with soap and water. Care should be exer- 
cised to keep street and work clothing separate. 
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The radon concentration in the workroom, as 
well as the radium deposit in the workers’ bodies, 
should be kept well within the permissible limits 
fixed by the National Bureau of Standards i in its 
recently issued Handbook No. 27 entitled, ‘ ‘Safe 
Handling of Radioactive Luminous Compound.” 
The New York State Division of Industrial Hy- 


giene also has issued rules for the protection of dial 
painters. The United States Children’s Bureau 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act has declared 
occupations involving exposure to radioactive 
substances hazardous to minors between 16 and 
18, thus establishing the minimum age for such 
employment at 18 years. 


Women in Responsible Jobs in the War Effort 


Women are being employed in technical, man- 
agement, scientific, engineering, and accounting 
jobs in places hitherto reserved exclusively for 
men, according to a survey of a large number of 
colleges in all parts of the country. Many 
colleges are offering special courses along these 
lines to women with some background of science 
or mathematics. Women engineers, chemists, 
architects, women in almost any scientific or 
professional field outside of teaching, nursing, or 
dietetics, have been rarities. Now there is great 
demand for women with such training or experi- 
ence, or with the interest to undertake such 
training. 

Women specialists already are forwarding the 
war effort. Outstanding in the chemical field is a 
woman who works on finishes that will resist salt 
water, sleet, changes in temperature, fluids like 
de-icers, and so on. There can be no corrosion on 
a bomber. The first woman to graduate from a 
special university course in the composition of 
high explosives is now working in an ordnance 
plant. Another investigates the chemistry of 
lubrication oils. There is a woman specialist in 
aluminum alloys, one doing research in radio 
communication, another teaching Navy courses 
in the same field. The first woman to get a 
mechanical engineer’s degree is working on air 
conditioning. 

Women with artistic talents may turn to camou- 
flage. A New York concern in this field expects 
all increases and replacements in personnel to be 
women. The Public Building Administration has 
appointed a woman as consultant on defense 
housing projects. She concentrates on plans for 
interiors, stressing economy in building costs and 
short cuts for the homemaker through careful 
arrangement of closets and hallways. Both the 
Weather Bureau and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration need women in the field of meteorology, 
and special courses are now open to them. 

New places, too, are being found for women in 
services long the province of their sex. Mrs. 
Meryl P. Stone is a food consultant in the Sub- 
sistence Branch of the Quartermaster Corps, work- 
ing with Miss Mary Barber, food consultant to the 
Secretary of War. Thousands of women must 
work to maintain the country’s health, not only as 
trained nurses but as dietitians, technicians, med- 
ical-social workers, medical-record librarians, and 
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dental hygienists. Jobs are available for thou- 
sands of women in occupational therapy, and a 
shortened and intensified course of training in this 
field is being offered at one of the universities. Of 
more than 800 registered therapists in the country, 
all but 25 are women. More doctors are needed 
for the armed forces. While women are eligible to 
join the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army, they 
are not given officer rating. They may not join 
the Medical Reserve Cor ps of the Navy. Nurses, 
on the contrary, are eligible for both services and 
receive military rating, though not a corresponding 
rate of pay. During the First World War con- 
tract surgeons, 34 of whom were women, were em- 
ployed at Army base hospitals but received less 
pay than members of the reserve corps. British 
armed services welcome women doctors, giving 
them equal rank, salaries, and other privileges 
with men. 

There is a demand for women engineers, archi- 
tects, and mathematicians. A large electrical com- 
pany has admitted such women to its staff, where 
they are doing well in men’s jobs. Women who 
have majored in sciences and who hold amateur 
radio licenses are needed either in radio location 
work in research laboratories or in development 
and installation of radio communication facilities. 
Laboratory work is employing many women and 
will need more. For example, 56 women are doing 
tests on steel in an Ohio plant. Women are being 
trained to replace men in the testing of bituminous 
materials in a State highway department. Women 
with a background of science or mathematics are 
wanted to inspect gages to be used in testing 
ordnance materials. 

Colleges and universities in various parts of the 
country are offering special courses along scientific 
lines. Some engineering departments are admit- 
ting women for the first time. Special training is 
being offered women for supervisory or personnel 
work, and for office positions formerly held by men. 

Great Britain is recognizing the contribution to 
be made by women with special experience or edu- 
cation. The Women’s Technical Service Register 
has been set up by the Appointment Department 
of the Ministry of Labor and National Service. 
The following are occupations that may be filled 
from the register: 

Instructors in works training schools. 
Junior draftswomen. 
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Assistants in planning, production, and prog- 
ress departments. 

Assistants in estimating and rate-fixing offices. 

Motion or time-study workers. 

Electrical technicians and testers. 

Laboratory assistants for radio and other 
branches of research. 

Assistants in mechanical testing and metal- 
lurgical departments 

Inspectors, examiners, or assistant exs- ers 
for higher-grade work. 


It is not anticipated that many women will be 
found available who already have experience or 
training in the occupations listed, but women with 
a good education and mathematical or mechanical 
bias can be trained quickly to do valuable work in 
such posts. Some firms are willing to do their 
own training from start to finish. For those who 
require some elementary knowledge of engineering 
as a basis, the Ministry is prepared to give back- 
ground courses. 

Women are already filling responsible positions 
along these lines. In a plant repairing aircraft, 
women extract from a complicated set of blue- 
prints all the parts and material required to com- 
plete the repair job; they record in what depart- 
ment details are to be made, the exact amount of 
material required, and select other sources of 
replacements. A woman in a shell factory has 
charge of all production figures. As assistant to 
a department manager, another woman reads the 
most complicated drawings, sets up machines, and 
adjusts tools. She must see at a glance whether 
these are cutting correctly. 

It has been found that women are very good at 
instructing other women. One large electrical firm 
employs a woman as chief instructor in its training 
school. In an aero-engine works, though the 
instructors are men, a woman makes an ideal head 
of the training school. Her technical knowledge 
enables her to put each girl into the type of train- 
ing for which she is best fitted and to see that she 
is suitably placed when trained. 


War Emergency Acts Affecting Women 


Only 10 States have found necessary any legal 
changes or new laws that affect women’s employ- 
ment in order to meet emergency needs for indus- 


trial production.' On the whole the work stand. 
ards required by law are such as experience hag 
proved will best aid maximum output as well gg 
the worker’s hea'th. Of the few legal adjustments 
that have been made as to labor standards, a num. 
ber are relatively minor. 

In 17 States, basic statutes covering women’s 
work in manufacturing contain elastic provisions 
applying to work hours, night work, or allied sub. 
jects.2, Others have issued emergency orders, or 
have granted permits where war work is involved, 
For the most part new laws, orders, or amend ments 
apply specifically to war emergency. 

All the major industrial States employing lay 
numbers of women in manufacturing have mall 
ample provision for emergency. In all, 33 States 
have established exemption procedures and 4 
others are prepared to handle exemptions. Six 
either have no labor laws applying to women or 
their hour laws permit such a long maximum that 
no exemption would be needed.* Five other 
States have established no procedure.* 

The list following shows the States that since 
Dec. 7, 1941, have passed laws affecting labor 
standards for women. Further details of such 
action are shown in the Woman Worker for May. 


General emergency acts—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island. 

Weekly work hours—New York, Virginia. 

Rest or lunch periods—Maine, New Jersey, 
New York. 

Night work—New Jersey, New York. 

Sunday or 7th-day work—New York, South 
Carolina. 

Holidays—Kentucky. 

Overtime pay—New York 


1 Changes in labor laws in Kentucky, Maine, New Jer- 
sey, New York, South Carolina; war emergency acts that 
apply specifically (New York and Virginia) or that can be 
applied (Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island) t 
labor provisions; and two additional States that passed laws 
in 1941 but before Dec. ?7—Connecticut, an hour law, 
Nebraska, a night-work law, both described in the May 
WoMAN WorkKER. 

2 Includes night-work prohibition laws or orders in 4 
States, 1-day’s-rest-in-? laws in 10 States, and 48-or-less- 
maximum hour laws in 10 States; 22 States fix a maximum 
over 48 hours a week in some manufacturing plants and 
8 States fix no weekly-hour limit. 

8 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
West Virginia. 

* Arizona, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee. 
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